244      LETTERS OF GEN. BENJAMIN F. BUTLER From, Mrs. Butler to General Butler
LOWELL, Sunday, October 9th, '64
DEAREST: So you concluded from something in my letter that I think you have not been doing much. You are vastly mistaken. I know you are working with all the power you possess, to achieve what so many have failed in. And that you have gone far to do it. But there are intervals, when you are at rest and cannot move forward, when you are obliged to halt, as I have been from time to time in my work. Yesterday I went through a sad duty, to convey Harriet to Mrs. Read's. I held her head in my lap and she rode easily, but she is very feeble, by no means so well as when you left. You can imagine I have some care and anxiety, but I do not like to dwell upon it.
Most of our trunks are packed, and there is a general gathering up of smaller articles to put them up for safety. If you are full of work and action, I at least am not idle. In truth, I could sink down, wearied out, only that, that is a poor resource, not fit for a tTn'nlcing, earnest man or woman. Poor Harriet! her case is sad, too sad to write about. I did not go to Boston on the day I wrote you, but shall go tomorrow if it does not rain. And on the next day, Tuesday, shall start for N. York if I find we can get off. If not, shall leave on Wednesday. We shall stay over one day in N. York and then on to the Fortress. It may seem strange to you that I should be willing to take such a charge, but for her sake I would much rather take Harriet with me. She relies on me and will miss me much, poor woman, too much at this tune. You see I have written this letter bottom side up. You must excuse it and the wretched scrawly way I write. I have not written a letter since you left when I have felt at ease and not hurried on to something else. When I get to you I hope there will be time to rest. But one cannot be sure of it.
The news from you last night in the papers is most cheering. I write of it the last thing, but you know it is first in mind, as all that pertains to you must be to me. The children are well and pleased to go on the whole, though they cannot bear to give up the skating. It is very cold today, and makes me shudder. Dearest, do you think of me much and pleasantly? I hope so, for you and I have need of each other's care and sympathy. At least, I have need. I shall write again before I leave.
Yours most truly, SABAH